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ABSTRACT 

A compelling case statement — the stated rationale for 
the existence of an institution as- well as- for its growth, and 
strengthening — is one of the most important tools for the success of 
a major development program. This document defines the components and 
uses of a casts statement, discusses its elements in detail, and 
provides guidelines for case statemtznt preparation. The discussion is 
illustrated by four ' appendixes. Th^ first provides a brief case 
•statement outline, including (1) a summary of the school's purpose, 
(2) a plan to accomplish the goals, and (3) a plan for involving 
people and raising dollars and volunteers. The second appendix 
provides a detailed case statement outline, including (1) 
institutional mission, (2) record of accomplishment, (3) directions 
for the future, (4) priorities and co^ts, (5) plan of adtion, and (6) 
sponsorship. The third appendix provides a checklist of institutional 
data, while the fourth is a sample case statement from the John 
Burroughs School (St. Louis, Missouri) for expansion of its sports 
eind performing arts center. (TE) 
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« W T bile all professional writrs oii^ development ac- 
m w knowledge tfie pivoiai position of the Case State- 

W W n^6n( in 'a total development effon, many prac- 
titioners race ahe^id to what they and tlieir constituents see as 
more "fertile ground" du^jjng the early mdntlis of a local 
development program. It is difficult to spenfl time laying a 
detailed aiid firm foundation when many colleagues are ciy- 
ing for an immediate sbUition to some pressing financial 
* problem. However, no cathedral has stood for ver\' Jong 
without firm piles for support. IfuJly encourage development 
directors to wbrk and rework the Case Siatemeni according 
to thetiiirections laid out in this book. 

Much of the material premited in this book has been 
supplied to the NCEA Office of Developmejit by Dr. Robert L. 
Stuhr of Gohser Gerber Tinker Stuhr of Chicago. tL. Dr. 
Siuhr's continuing interest in and supptirt of American Oxih^ 
olic educationaKinstitutions is commendable. His ideas and 
suggestions havet stood' the test of tithe. They are successful, 
provided they are applied in local situations. • 

Richard J. Burke continues to offer assistance to the Catho- 
lic community especially in the area of financial planning.^ He 
has also contributed to thej, material presented in this book. 
Mr. Donald J. >Xlielan, Director of Development. John Bur- 
rottghi^i^chool, St. Louis, MO, graciously g;ive permission to 
"reproduce the Cise Statement in Appendix D which is of- 
fered as an example. 

Re-aders* silggestionji and comments are always welcome. 
4 The NCEA development program is a sen ice to members — it 
^^^an be a success only with coi\tinuA! evaluation ;jind en^our- 
^ agemcni from those members 



Re\\ Robert J. Yeager 

Vice President/Development 

September 1, 1984 
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compelling Case Statement is one of the most impoV- • 
tant tools for the success of a major developn^eni 
X mprogram. An effective Ca^.e Statement is more than ^ 
brochure for prospective donors. It is the ratlpnale for the 
very existence of the institution as well as for its grdwth'and%. 
strengthening. It shows the institution's productivity and how' 
it l>enefits society. It present^ clearly the ways the school 
wants^ to- improve its* service to society and the reso\irces 
required. 

An effective development program .depends on tl\oroi.igh 
and comprehensive communications with' various con;^ 
stitu'enis^^nd publics to create awareness and understanding 
about an institution's mission iind goals. The Case Statement is - 
the foundation! for all successful communication. It Is a narra- 
tive developed by the school's key leaders, first for Interior 
imd ultimately for external use! The document serves as a 
basis for tli^ preparation of communications materials to 
meet other needs, such as amiual reports, promotional 
brochures, stat? of the scIiqqI repocts :u» well lis general', 
publicity. In a word, it states 'the institution's rationale for 
existence. 

The Case Statement should consider thp^ institution in 
terms of philosophy, mission, long-range plans, programs, 
effects on ilie broader community and resources necessaiy to 
achieve die goals. Under no circumstances should tin; Case 
Statement simply present needs. It should present primarily 
tlie school's opponunities for growtli, expansion and in- 
volwment of people. 
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■ ^ * A Case Statement makes straightfotward statements about- . 

I the following^: ' * 

• The institution *s programs and olSjectives, what it must 
do to improve or chi01|ie its activities and alms, ;ind why 
tlie ii^tiiution is valuab^le to society. 

• The goals of the fund raising program, to support the 
institution. VWiat are tTie iiinds to be used for? How will 

* ' It file success of the program strengthen the institution? 

Wliy is the rea<:hjlng of the goals vital to society and 
^ particularly to the special pubiici^ of the particular in-, 
stitutiojti? ' • 

• ways in wliich the institution will remain significantly 
productive? in the next . decade — both through the 
generosity of its supponers and its own efforts to pper-, 

Y ateTtiore efilciently.. 

D^initigns ' ^ in order to under^ txind the conceptual placement of tlie 
Gisi^ Statement, a 'review of some of the main terms in de- 
k velopment will be helpful. 
* ^ • Mission . 
• * ' The mission statement gives the central puri*>ose of tHe 

. , ' institution. This statement, as well as others, needs to 

• ' address the niission of this institution here and nbw in\. 

^ - hisioty; The mission statement is not some dogmatic 

statement; about the whole chufch qr e\'en a whdle 
. " diocese. " ' 

• Gois ' ^ • • 

Goals are the major areas of concentration and the 
priorities which will he used to accomplish the stated 
mission. 

• Objectives 

Objectives are specific activities', stated in some deuiil^ 
whose accomplishment within a limited time frame will 
. ! move toward the realization of die goals. 

• Gise Statement . \ ' 

* ' The Case Statement uses tlie mission, goal^i aM objec- 

tive statements. It is a document which shows the mis: 
sion of the orgiuiization, the accompli.4hments of tfte 
past, what is needed in the future to realize Us* full 
. * senice potential, and a specific plan of action which 

wotild contiiln specific^projects and progt'ams witii gcxUs 
directed to various publics. . . 
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• • • • 

this should make it <]uite dear that^much comnumica- 
. ' tioii must take place between of those individuals. and 

groups who are involved in each of the above foui; steps. Long 
jerm planning is a necessary prerequisite for any Case Stitte- 
mem, * ^ 



JJses of A Case Statement is used both witljin the institution, and 

is the Case finalization, as an exteYnal document. ?hert^i!re six \ ; 

Statement mi^nusesl^ . ■ ^ . . V 

• Obtaining Consensus ' ' 
Internally, and particularfy during the early phases .of ^ • 
campaign planning, tlie Case Statemenc is valuable in 
obuiining a consensus about the school's priorities; the 
directions envisioned, the resources deemed mosi^cru- ? 

cial, the avenues of setvices to be stressed and opened 
up, and the school's^ thrust in the educational world. In • " 
the early stages, ihe Case Statement goes through many 
drafou At this point it musi remain a purely internal - 
document. Representjuives of key groups in the instttu- ' 
r tion read and revise. Through repeated versions, a gen- 

eral agreement develops^ concerning priorities, aims, 
and financial goak * *! 

• • Recruiting Volunteer Leadership 

; The\i^se Statement is useful in \ecTUiting key volunteer 
leaders for a major develfcp^iieot effort.' fj^iis must be 
done jeurly In the planning pl%^i^* everi before any 
brochure's printed. The Clse Statembniywhich sj^w-f?^;'^^ 
^ specific reasons'for the esacrjt of and goals of ilwUranv f 

• paign hell^^ ynswer tfuestionfs of prosj)cdi\'e campaign , 
leaders, givi^ig then) confidence in tlie planning'ahd' , 
direction.' . . / ^ ' - 

\ e Informing Volunteer Workers , 
The Case Statement can be used b\' professional staff and 
volunteer leaders lo obuiin \olinUeer workei s. Much of . 
what has been said in the (>receeding paragnrt:>h on 
recruiting leadl^rship applies here, except now the vol- , • 
uineer leader can use the c:ase Statement to assist him 
, ' in the formation of a group of dedicated can^x^ign 

workers. 

»' Obtaining Major Gifts , , , 

"oftcMi in .il major developij^nt effort a proposal for a 
major prospect is required even before brochures and 

ERIC ' 10 ^ . ^ . 
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V : * ^ ' the primed materials are oft the pr^^^^^ 

meat, even in draft roYni, is very eft'ecUve with a per* 
, Honaliml a)ver aiKt a pensonali zed approach k^yed to 
the particular donor— as a tool in solicitation, 

• ^ • • Testing the Mitt kei ♦ 

^ The Cast* Statement can be used to detertnlne l^ow tne f ; 
potential major dpnors feel about the propos^ cam-'* r ^ 
paign. It provides a Mtiliicle to bring the prospective i,' 

* . * . major donor Into th^^atming process and react to ilie 

proposed objectives. Used at this point tiiere i&.s«!ll 
'.SUtTicierit time to iiiake changevS indicated by donor, : 
. ' ' ' ^ ^ reaction l)efore final materials are printed. 
\ ^ ^ Resource for Pubhcatioi)s & Publicity 
' • • Finally, tlie Case Statement, once consensus has been 

^reached by tlie powers that be; is tlie basis for solicita- 
tion materials. 



J^emeHts . riie heart of the Case Stak?ment is obviously the pans that 
^fit Ciise make it up. Some arc? more critical tliitn others. The critical 
^'^'^^tulefnent .xi^nes are discussed flier^ in detail. Outlines which can be 

followed Ml writing a Qise Statement are pi'esented as Ap- 
r , pendices A and Fi. 

• The. Mission of the School 
^ ^ The first section of a Case Statement should define the 

» I mission of the sdiool Donors today are mission 

' oriented. HK^ want ic) know) why tlit» institution was . 

^ ' founded and what its role is'in educition today, espe- 

cially in the educational eiiterprises available in the ^ 
* • com^uiniiy in .which it ^xi.*its. The general philosophical 

question of why Catholic education should exist also 
needs to be addressed. Additional questions co be an- 
swered are: ff.thls scjjool did not now exist, would it be 
tbunded? What is its pliikxsophy of education? What is 
V distincti\ e about the institution ~ both as an educatiotial 
orneiprise and as it Is Catholic? Vthat is there in its 
herkage and present orgatvization which must be pre- 
served iMfid strengtheiied? 
/ * ffi>als';HKi objectives which are presented in this^sec- 

tion. should be presented not only from the sctiool's ' 
fU rspfctive. but \vv\ clearly ft\)m the point of view of 
ilie broader cottununitv. Tlie Case Statement should i 
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. cotisider il^e ivader in terms of his/5^fc'r f ela«on«hli^ to 
the H\Mitu(i6t\, tint ways in which he benefits fron? the 
sihoot; its vsv^U ;i.s his ;iet*Us, wnct'rns and aspi.i>fiiion?:. 

» Th<j Schawl 'ft >k?tvice, AchievemeiH Si j'rodMaivity 
Mission m6 purpose ^rt* mpn^mm fdmr^ ii'v obtaining 
sifppvvrL A cUtm (kscrrption of a sdKx>rs progrwuns and 

.soh.o(>l scry« tHe church by h»,%iiiding message, con>ntu- 
nit>' iifxd ?VA'i^:<5? ilow h:us rho schooJ grown ididemi' 
calh\ in pt'ogmnus, in rneeUng the dei^^ti^nj^traied netfcls 
of vStuderiW, the community » and ti e church What 
rmmbtr and kind of iilmnni/ae \m the schovf^ pjrv> 
»iuced? A-^^osv has rhtf institution grown in physical 
ftK:ilitie?i aj^j' plan:? ix\ iSndowmem? in philanthropic 
support? ^ ^ 

, f^ven *novQ impormr, what 'Are tlie.wj^asurable re- 
/ m\i^ of the insiitufion s program^ and s'eryicc^i? Many 
business executives are askiiift pertinent questlonj* 
about n^e«surab!e ud\iev^eniehts of phiiuntliropic instt- 
Anions — ^^slich as Uk- ctimments of James F ftere. chair- 
man chid" executiN'e t.^icer of Borg-Wkmer Corpo- 
ration: ' • ' • • ^ 

**Rhil;inthropy is,no& expeaed to, show a prc»nt, but ii is 
• siipposed to liav,e resultii. riieftktency and uncttw purpose 
can develop iii both profit and non-profit seaors. But in 
business, we ar^. held to account; if less money is available, 
we must cut Vosts and do things letter. In ihe future^ busi- 
ness will Ix* asking for slriiilar accountability from philan- 
' thropy . . Franldy, the more we afe asked for, the h^irdec; wp 
nuisi lcH)k at tl^e requests. Gnuit seekers must go !H?yond 
simply asking in the hiinu; of a good cause . . Philantliropic 
or business organization, we face tlie same rule: Ix-couk? 
more productive or b(? prepared to fade awav . ;* 

p ivJew Direaiorus 

This section will state how the school wislies to imprpve 
its services and realize its fuH potential Some or all of 
the following questions should b^ addressed here; 

* What are the institution'^ long range plans? 

« What is the thrust die school wishes ro emliark on? 



'B^illchn un Fiihlic Relailons and f>veK>iimcnt tor Independent Schools. 
(rt>nscr GcHkt tinker Siuhr, Chi d^p, II. December 1981. 




• ai e the educational objectives, new programs^ 
changes iii curricula which will enable it to fulfill its 
mission in U)clq/s world? 

» • >Xliat facilities must he improved oi' obtained? 

What tlnijiKial support is required? 
In suniniaiy, whiil dogs the school wish to do, that it is 
not now doing? 'HieJie questions should be answered 
maklng'cbnsiani inference to the school's long range 
plan. Re\ iew should also be made of the imj^ci these 
plsns will have on the local ^hurch and civil com- 
•»munities. 

New Resources Ijlequired 

What will it take in new resources to make pt^xssible the 
schooKs new thrust or continued programs? Wiiat new 
construction must be provided? Wliat renovation and 
remodeling js required ? Wliat equipment fs needed? 

Is endowment needed for general operations, for 
support of faculrv' salaries and opportunities for faculr* 
develo^Mneni? For scholarships and financial aid? What 
is the level of current operational support required? 

In addressing new resources, do not limit 'the consid-^ 
eraticn to purely monetar^ 'ierms. Since people are at 
the core of all successful development efforts, and are , 
particularly important to the mission of Catholic insUtu- . 
tions, this section should present tlie needed resources 
in terms of volunteers, faculty, staff, parents, and other 
key infdividuals. 
The Plan for New^ Resources 

The development program is the. plan to obtain new 
resources. This portion of the Case St;«ement should 
describe the major comprehensive development pro- 
gram/ iis tlieme. goals and length of duration. Ques- 
t.ons to be ans\Vered include! 

• Wliat iire the goals for exj^ansion and/or improve-e 
ment of the physical plant, for equipment, endow- 
ment, current operations, and estate planning? 

• What is tile organization leadei\sfiip and timetable 
for development? 

• Wliar publics will be contacted. \vh*^n. 'iid what 
goals for each? 

^ Wliai is the range of goals needed? 
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• Are there opportunities in the plan for memorial 
^?ifts and if so what are the price tags? 

• What are the ways in which gifts can he ntide— " 
such lis cash, pledges, estate planning, cic? 

<• Meaning of a Successful Qimpaign 
A veiy clear statement needs to be made about what the 
success of the proposed program will mean to the in- 
stitution. Emphasise' again what will be done with the 
funds sought. Various aspects of success will be enjoyed 
by the community, multiple constituencies of the 
school, and society in general. These aspects should be 
identified in this section. A word is in order here about 
the plan which wilF report die responsible use of the 
new funds as well as their custodial care until used. 
Being able to show that funds sought for a precise 
purpose will not he "co-mingled*' with other general 
funds is a big incentive to the donor. 

• Invitation to Participate 

The Gise St^itement should extend an invitation to the 
institution s various publics to participate in the schools 
future, lliis invitation should seek assistance of human 
resources iis well as financial support. Concrete exam- 
ples should be outlined especially for the giving of time 
and resources. 

• Volunteer Leadership 

List the leaders of the development organization, mem- 
bers of the schcK>l board, alumni and parents boards, 
sponsoring parishes of a school together witJi other 
sponsoring or advisorv* groups. Make lists of as many 
volunteers iis possible. If you offend in the making of 
volunteer lists, do so by making too long a list — do not 
omii anyone who is even remotely a part of the volun- 
teer effort. 



Hmse 1 he process of creating the Case Statement is as important 

Statement as the final document. The consensus reached through the 
PveimratioH various drafts of the Case Statement, revision after revision, 
incorporating ideas from many key groups such as school 
board membei's, administrators, facult\' and staff, alumni and 
parents, will enable the program to have credibilit>\ a clear 




sense of direction, and a definite plan not so likely to be 
changed. A Oise Staremeni provides direction and a means of 
institutional communication partic.ularly in the important 
formmtvedtiystrf planning tmd s*ettltig;goater 



lufonnatioft Much of the information needed by the Case Statement 
Selectian writer can.be gatliered and constantly revised using some 
form of checklist. A sample of such a checklist is included as 
Appendix C. The checklist will contain more information 
than will be used in each Case Statement. The writer will soon 
develop a sense of what information should be selected for 
inclusion to strengthen a given Case Statement preparation. 



Questii^ns Questions which th6 writer might consider while prepar- 
/or yX vitev ing the Case include: 

• Why should individuals give to this school? 

• Why should corporations give to this school? 

• What wrtl be the impact of the don^i'on the school and 
on the community' at large? 

• What will be the impact on die busftesses which support 
the school? 

• How many employees of an investing business are 
alumni or parents? 

® What does the local community' expect frou) the schot^l? 

^ Mow well do we recognize and show appreciation to 
donors? 

^ How well do we publicize our school's programs and 
accomplishments? 



Riiii's for A few brief rules in addition to the usual rules about good 
Writi'r grammar and form am be helpful to the writer: 

* He direct and be brief, but be tliorough. 

« Write only stxuements which are supportable and defen- 
sible 
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Streifs the future, emf>hasizing the institution's value to 
^ society. Never build a case on simply perpetuating the 

institution. 

Write for *e donor and his point of view, not for youf 
« ovim. 

Emphasize as many strengths as possible and build tixt 
whole docupient on them as foundations. 
Be positive and optimistic without being unrealistic.^ 
Be both rational and emotional. 

« 

The The Case Statement should be of sufficient length to ac- 

Docii mePft complish the task it sets out to perform. Probably about 8 to 
1 5 pages is agood length, although tlie author has seen some 
* which were effeaive at 40 pages. The length depends a lot on 
what Case is being made. Longer documents need a summary 
^ at the beginning which shpuld not exceed 2 pages. 

The format could well be in loose leaf or at least in some 
form- that allows for annual updating. Covers should be of a 
heavier material than the text with a tide and the name of the' 
Institution. Th© cover mightjiave a simple school logo and 9 
date also. 

The writer must^ver assume that the reader knows about 
the Insritutiorf and its importance. In praaice the writer 
should plan to devote approximately 80% of the allotted time 
to l!steni{>g, researching and thinking. Only 20% of total 
production time should be devoted to writing.. 

A special word about appendices. If documents are to be 
included in the appendix as suggestedhy appendix B page 13 
be termin that they'are reduced to a size which will both fit 
tlie paper size being used and still not be of such a small size 
that renders them illegibie. Financial statements taken from 
ledger sheets as' well as floor plans taken from blue prihts 
often offend in this regard. 

Appendix D presents an example of a completed Case 
Statement which incorporates many of the suggestions out- 
lined in this booklet. Do not adopt the example to your own 
use by vSin^ply making small changes. Remember that the 
process of arriving at the final document is at least as impor- 
tant as the document itself. 
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Brief Case Statement Outline 

4 

A brief outline of a Case Statement which might be used in 
a Catholic schools ea;ly efforts has been suggested Jn the 
\!>{>c>u{i \ Catholic School Managemerti letter ' \ 

I i\ brief summary of school s purpose 

A. Hie role the school is playing in. society aqcl in ed- 
ucation 

B. A brief hisioiy of the institution 

C. Some detail of the schools service»and achievement 
within the community 

D. Tlie.ways in which the school contributes to the 
loca^jCommunity ' 

1. Educationally ' 

2. ^ Academically ^ 
3 Economically 

• . 4. Socially 

5. Culturally ^ ' 

E. Names of specific groups served by the school 

F. The ways in w^iich the school serves business, labor 
and civic communities 

G. Measurable results of tlie product 

H. Highlights of projects and programs 

I. Future plans for program improvement 

J. Investment opportunities detailed in terms of: 

1. Endowment 

2. Capita! improvements 

3. Annual giving programs Tb^-'MudtiaL*^ssistance, 
schobrships, teacher development, etc. 

II A plan to accomplish the goals 

in A plan for involving people and raising dollars and 
volunteers 



* Richard J Hurke, Catholic ^dxu)! Manci^efnent Ijotter, Wc haril J B^irke ^ 
A.SS4.K i.'Hes, H;injoi\i. (71". Volume S. No 2. September 1 983 
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Detailed Case Statement OutSine 

A more cletaile<;l outline of a Qise Statement which might 
be used by higli sdiools and tho.se witli more extensive 
projects is suggested by Dr. RDbert L. Sti»hr ot'Go-vser Ge -'ber 
Tinker Stuhr, 

Title \ • 

Table of Contents 

Pre^ce or Summar>' 
This section sfiould express the essence of the case in one 
or two pages and state overall goals. 

* 

r Instiiuitona! Mission 

\ Role in educational and society 
iB^ Philosojihy of education 

C. Ed.ucaiional goals and program 

D. Saiieni factors in its liistory— heritage and distinc- 
tions that have endured 

E. Factors that appeal to publics such as: 

1. Student** 

2. Parents 

3. Faculty and administrators 

4. Trustees and volutueers 
5., Friends arid communit>' 

6. Piisi donors 

7. Potential leadership and rtnantial resources 

J\ The Record of Accomplishment 

A Academic and programmatic growth — regular and 

special programs 
B StudeALs— meeting their needs 
C Faculty ;uid administrators 
' 1. Nature and quality 

2 Role in teaching," research, policy 
I) /Mumni 

1. FunJier education 

2 Gireers 

3 Civic leadership 

H CommunitA' serx icc « 

F Improvements in campus atid physical facilities 

* 

« 



G. .Financial gfowdi 

1. Annual operations 

2. Capital — current and endowment 

3. Methods used in finance accom^lisl^iWn 

H. Phllan^opic support—distinctive gifts and be- 
quests 

I. Where the iAsiitution stmids todays 

HI. Dii^ctions for tlie Future 

A. Distinctions that must continue to endure 

B. New directions ^ 

, C Educational objectives, curriculum, methods of 
teadUng 

D. Students or Members or Clients 

1. Number to be served 

2. Nature of student body 

3. Qualifications 

E. Fatuity land administrative requirements 

F. Governance requirements 

G. Financi^ policies for: * 
1. Tuition and fees * 

* 2. Investment management 

3 . Business management - 

4. Private gifts and grants 

5. Public support 
H Physical facilities 

1. Gimpus 

2. Buildings v • 

3. Equipment 

tV. Priorities and costs 
A Priorities and costs 
1 Endowment for: 
a Students 

b. Faculty 

c. Uhrpry 

d. Laboratories 

e. Operation of buildings 

f. Campus maintenance 
J2. Programs/Projects 
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2. New buildings 

3. Redevelopment of present facilities 

4. Property ^quisitlon 

5. Debt reduafon 

B. Master plan* *^ s 

V. Tlie Plan of Action tp Accoipplish Future Objectives 

A. Goal's ^ ^ . 

B. Programs' • \ • * 

1/ To support current operations ' . . 

2. To support capital expansion 

3. To support special programs oi^projects 

4. Role of estate planning and deferred giving 

C. Orgahization 

D. Timing. . 

E. Resources 

1. Constituent sources 

^ 2. Range of gifts needed . ' 

3. Opportunities tbripemorials and tributes 

4. Metlfods of giving 

VI. The Institution's Sponsorship 

A. Membership of the Board of Trustees ' ^ \ 

B. Membership of the development groups 

C. Church/government 

VII. Appendices 

' A. Financial Statement 

B. Gift Opportunities • 

C. Floor Plans , • ^ 

D. Testimonial Letters * 
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(..heckiist oi' Inslitutional Dat<i 

I. historical * 

A. Brief history of institutibri 

B. SaliehtpcSints of history of community 

C. Nariies of significant (bunders or benefactors of the 
• ' institution 

II. ' Accreditation ' « ' . 

III. Curriculiam 

A. Purpose of institution; hojv curriculum relates to 
•that purpose ^ 

B. Special programs . ' * 

C. Unusual teaching methods, new departures, etc. 

D. Informal educational programs, "community ser- 
vices, etc- , ^ 

iv; Geographical 

A. Ext^t of primary service areas; characteristics 
(urban or rural; population trends, etc.) 

B. Pro^iimity to, or joint programs with, other educa- 
tional InstitjLUions or area resources, such as li- 
.braries, museums, sfymphonies, art centers, theatres, 

V. Alumni 

A Number living; number holding diploma from in- 
stitution and number of former students who at- 
tended on"e year dx more; geographic distribution 

B. Profile of alumni body by occupation 

1. percent in industrial and business management 

2. percent irv^ health professions ' . 
)> " percent in taw 

4.. percent in full time service to the church 

5. percent in government or civic^vService 

6. percent in teaching 

percent in science other than leaciiing of health 
professions 
• 8. percent in the performing arts 

9 percent homemakers 
C Names of some outstanding graduates in selected 
professional field and their titles; ratio of number 




listed m VHjo's in America compared with 
enrcJllment; othex indices of *productivit>''^ 
I). Percent entering college, gr^iduate or professional 
scJiopls ' * 
* E. Honors receiv ed , 

F. For a propos;?! to a corporatioi>, ilie nuinber of 
' alumni engaged in the same business as that of the 
corporation 

W. Faculty . 

A, ^ Number full time;jiumber fxiri'time 

B. Num^^r holding doctorate degree " 

C Honors recerxed ^ 

D. Special interests of individual faculty members 
within a general subject area 

E. Books or articles accepted for publicatioii. or works 
performed or exhibited ^ 

Vli. Students 

A. Enrollment this year, geographical areas repre- 
sented; enrollment trends ' • 

B. Profile of the freshman class: by geogt^aphy, by evi- 
ctences of scholastic abilit\', by men vs. women, by 
honor received 

C. Ejirollmem by denomi/iation ' 

D. Percetu Student body r^^eiving some form of finan- 
^ ' cial aid ' • 

E. Percent of freshman class who graduate as seniors 
, F Number of student registrations 

Mil o Physical ^Mant Resources 

A Valuation of plant and land . 
B Buildings of note and names of principal donors 
Special puq^ose labonuories of note and names of 
principal donors \ 
E ' Librar\' facilities: 
' 1. BcK)k alpaciry, presenjt number of books, net 
'additions yearly 
2 Ratio of seats to enrollment 

3, Number of variety of periodicals received 

4. Special collections of noi^ 

5 Sighific^ant endowed book funds and names of 
donors 
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IX. Financial 

^ A. Annua! budget, dollar total • ^ 

1 Percent derived from tuition, from endowment 
" income, from gifts, from operation of auxiliary 
, enterpri>ies,*froni otlier sources 
2. Percent allocati^d tojnstaiction, to scholarships 
and othef" financial aid, to .administration, to 
operation of auxiliaries, lo-otlier expenses 
,B. Comparison of tuition crharge with cost of education 

per student; **Hidden" scholarship ^ ' 
C. Percent^ of alumni contribfution last five years to 

annual fuftd: • 
* I. Of total on rolls * . 

2. Of plumber solicited - • 
R. Pfijrcent of parents Contributing last fiv^ years to 

annual fund — ToiSl \ 
E. -Recogmtion df institution by grants fr&m national 

foundations drjcofpqralions 
¥. Valuation of endowmetu • 

X. ^ Management 

A. Biographical data about Prindpal^and other 'princi- 
^ pal administrative officers • , 

B. . hiformation about mfembers of Advisory Board 

C. Organization of the Advisory Boai'd by committees 

D. Proportion of gifts for annual budget which normal* 
• l.\' comes from trustees . 

XI. Evidence of,Long-T^inge Planning' 

A, Publisher! goals for the future 

B. Progress toward tliose goals 

• C. How project for which fuijds are retjuested will 
. ' advance the'instiltution toward the achievement of 
these goals. 

NOTE: Development officers should keep*this check list cur- 
rent and av'ailable for many uses including case statement*? 
and propasal preparation. 

< 

Thus checklist Is copyrighted 1984 by Gonser Gerber Tinker Stuhr, 
Cliicago, II and is presented here by special arrangemeiu. 




* A Sample Owe Statement 
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. ,. JOHN BURROUGHS SCHOOL . 

Sports and Pcrfornjing Arts Center Expansion 

* • * . 

\ 'i t-iitu v • In order to complete Its malsjer plan for the future, John 
h,r ibc . Burroughs School' is seeking $3,900,000— $3,550,000 for 
Ftityn' construaion on an all-purfsose Spons and Performii^ Arts 

' Center, and $350,000 in additional endowment. 

Hie difference Ixtween America's prepccupation with the 
loss of confidence in education and John Burroughs Schobl's 
plan for the Future is the result of long-range planning. Owt 
strength lies in ahticipating the educational needs in the years 
ahead. . * , » 

The school's stated philosophy and objectives seiVe as a 
guide for,change, a bUiepYint for excellencejn educadon (see 
appendices). The school is .dedicated to the' concept of a 
coeducational day-school. Grades 7 through 12, to prepare 
students for continuing education and iot^ useful commu- 
nity life by offering a liberal arts educatipA with a balanced 
** » emphasis on academics, arts, aaiviiies and athletics. , 

For tlie past jweniy years planning has given priority to 
fiiculty salaries, academics, and fine arts. The incomplete part 
of our plan is tte inadequacy of facilities for winter athletics 
and for the perfori^^ng arts (drama, dance, 'music). 

Since 1947, when th6 Memorial Gymnasium" was built, 
student enrollment has jumped sixty-five {lercent, to 550 
from 334, and the space for academics has been,increa>ed 
1 22 perceat. However, no additional space has bpen added to 
, indoor aihletjc facilities. 

Jolin Burroughs School stands today at a decisive intersec- 
* tion. To continue its present course, die school'faces the 

prtxspect of losing qualified candidates and of chan^ng the 
nature of its a{hleti«ijprogram/ However, a "right" turn-would 
put John Burroughs back on the route to strengthening its 
reputation as one of the outstanding independent d^y 
• schools in the nation. , 
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Why is there a oritical need for a ^nukipuqxKse facility? 

1. The schc^l thus far has compensated fornhe lack of 
indoor spjice by adjusiuig schedules and renting alter- 
nate facilities, but the pent\Jt>' on students is beco^iing. 
too great/flie school has been forced to send its at}?letes 
fot^ swimming; i^asketbalf, -soccer and racquetbali to — 

\ Community. School, E^t Ladut? High, Westminster " 
Christian Academy, Vilja Duchesne and St, I*ouis Coun- 
try Day School, and ta public facilities, 

2. Increased interest among girls in cxjmpetitive sports 
and physical educatinh'hUs caused ai>Dther severe si<;ain » 

' on present Indoor play space^ ' ^ 

3. The present buildings are obsolete. Missouri State High 
' School Activitie*^ AssociatiCMi rules changes have placed 
^ an added burden on the present gyms. Only tlie Memo- 
rial Gymnasium is large enough for a regulation basket- 
ball court, ancj it musL accommodate ilie five girls' and 

. bovs; basketball t^ams;^ 

4. New physical edua^iiqi^ programs arising froift national \ 
awareness for good fiealth — physical conditioning,* 
Weight training, and aerobic exercises— and the 
emergence of ne\V winter sports such as indoor soccer 
and racquetiiall compound tiie problem. 

5 Encouragement ot^the performing arts as a national goal 
' as well iLs 'a school objective has stimulated student 
• panicipation in music, dranta, and dance. 
6. Evaluators from the Ifidependent Schools Association of 
^he Central States (ISACS) recommended in 1980 a 
multipurpase facility to fulfill die school's commitment , 
to equal programs for'boys and girls. 

7 The commons area in the proposed building would 
^ease the ISACS evaluaior's concern over "unacademic" 
sounds resulting from student use of corridors i\s 
lounge are»ts in proximity to teaching classrooms. 

8, Additional problems would be solved by the new build- 
ing. Shower imd locker room space is grossly inappro- 
priate for tlie girls. Girls' exercise classes are held in the 
senior girls' locker room. Boys' wrestling is located irj a 
converted storage room. The visitors* locker room was 
eliminated in favor of a weight training area. I>ance is 
held in the basement of the Science Building and small 
drama productions are presented in tlie music practice 
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roonv Instrunienral music shares a room wtih three 
vocrl groups. All tliese are makeshift facilities. ' \ 
9. Tlie new building would provide space for organized, 
parem-sponsored and supervised dances, parties or atlv 
leiic activities i^n a healthy and convenient social atmo- 
.sphere. li iierest is building for more pareni-siipcnised 
cUiss activiUes using scliooi-t\pe facilities ttf occupy the 
students' weekend leisure time. These are the present 
hours in which boredom often sets in because of a lack 
of constructive things to do. 

The Building and Gniunds Committee of tlie Board of 
Trustees reaffirmed these physiea! needs back in 1978 and 
two years Ser tlie LSACS evaluation team recommended tliat 
the Trustees and school administraiion examine the athletic 
facilities in an effon to fulfill the equal-program commitment. 
The evaluators stated in their report: "The tremendous up- 
.surge.in .recent years of girls' athletics has precipitated prob- 
lems It^ tjieJaiWetic department as it has in similar operations 
throughout the'hatJon.'' 

I'he MCS evsiluation report commented also on an en- 
closed swimming pool and additibnal-play space iis "a most 
critiaif need. ' It continued: "We understand thiu a multipur- 
pose building\s being contemplated. We endorse unani- 
mously its con.stitiction. It isibadly needed." Else\??here in the 
report the committee expre.ssed" concern o\er the "iin- 
aaidemic sounds resukiiig from student use of corridors a.s» 
commons areas in proximity to teaching classrooms." The 
result of not having a designated area to congregate indoors 
and away from classrotnns interferes vvith instruction. 

A study vi^as made to detei'mine the possibility of re- 
scheduling the u.se of athletic facilities to relieve the con- 
gested aftermx)n h<;jurs. Two ob.suicles prevented a change: 

• Morning hours are the b(ist foi' teaching academic courses, 
and interschohLstic spoils contests Ivive to be scheduled in 
the altcf noons to acct^mmodate the opposing schools — - pub- 

/he and hon public* . • . 

<;t>nsideni3g tho.se facts, the Tru.stees appoinled a Long 
J{;mge Planning Committee and assigned it to make J feasibil- 
ity study of ftie'cotiiplete physical plant. In additit)n to the 
need for a tnultipurpo.se buijding, \he committee examined 



the possibilities of adding another athletic field and the facil- 
* lev needs of all scliool departments. 

Several additiamil problem areas were identified in tlie 
course of the study, -riie theatre deparunent outlined the 
necessity' for a second, more intimate performance area for 
^ small preseniatiotls; tJie music departmejit was found to be 
iacking'in practice, storage and performance areas for band 
and orchestra, and basement space in the Science Bttilding 
designated for modem dance wils fieeded for additional 
classrooms. ' 

It shouUl be noted that in the past fifteen years attention 
had been giver, to areas of the school on a priority' basis, 
taking care of the most criticaJ ijeed at a particular time; and 
90,000 square feet of teaching area had been added without 
fanfare or capitJil campaigns. 

Vision and planning by those in leadership pasltlons and 
the generosity of past contributors are responsible for the 
sctuxSrs success story. And so today, as John Burroughs looks 
to the year 2000 and beyond, a careful plan for the future hts 
been developed. 

A« metl with a list of present requirements, the Board of 
Trustevs eng:iged the architectural firm of Hastings & 
Chivetia to offer possible solutions. Tlirougli imaginative and 
creative designs, the architects not only addressed and 
solved all prolilem areas, but they accomplished this without 
hH) much disruption of existing facilities and athletic fields of 
the school. 

Their proposal provides something essential for each of 
the four areas ^ academics, arts, activities, and athletics. It 
calls for ihc continued use of two of the three athletic build- 
ings with moderate remodeling. Tlie middle g>'mnasium, 
with (he addition of a second floor, would provide flexibility' 
for a \ ariet\ of sports and performing arts events: A lower 
level would accommodate new locker rooms for the girls, 
and an upper level would serxe as a performance area fov 
tluMire in the fall and spring, for wrestling and gy mnastics in 
% the svinter Tlie N!emorial Gymnasium would remain as the 
regulation area for boys' and git Is* Ixtsketball, and 'he 
n^yjitorium would be built on the site of the presenr r 23 
Uiulc) gymnasium. On the west side of the Memorial Gym, 
\N ht*rc there art^ihrec tennis couns, a new field house would 
he iHiih Hie entire c implex then would be known as the 
Spt >t;{s :ind Perfornung Arts Center. 




The field house would contain Four cross courts suitable 
for basketbdfli, volleyball or tennis, and the entire area could 
be used for indoor winter soccer. Space also is desigaated for 
a running track and two racquetbali courts. Because of its 
design, tlie field house could be used in Inclement weather 
for outdoor sports as well as for any number of small-space 
activities sudi as fencing, badminton, martial arts and tlie like. 
The building would relieve much of the pressure on the 
school's presently limited athletic fields. 

The field, house and the middle gymnasium remodeling 
not only would provide for present needs and ensure greater 
space and activit ' equality for boys and girls, but their flexibil- 
ity should^ accommodate future requirements as well. The 
large unobstruaed space and performance areas wpuld 
permit the school to adjust programs to future student needs 
and preferences. With adequate space for all of the many 
teams requiring indoor coun areas, the schoql no longer 
would have to schedule practice session? one after tlie other 
into the evening. 

The pool would provide an on-campus site for competitive 
swimming and water polo and would allow agreater diversity 
of offerings in l»th the boys* and girls' programs with such 
things as recreaUonal swimming, water safety and life saving 
instruction, and swimming for fitness. 

The dance and instrumental music areas would provide, 
for die first time, separate locations designed to accommo- 
date rhe particular requirements of eacli without accompany- 
ing music disrupting nearby classes. A permanent home for 
instructional music would eliminate a difiicult scheduling 
problem for the present music room, where it is impossible 
to hold choral and instrumental classes simultaneously. The 
theater areg would permit presentation of such ftinovations 
as theater-in^lie-round and smaller programs not requiring a 
large audit6rium, as well as providing rehearsal space. 

Fn addition to serving thfe school, the entire complex 
would be used for adult programs at night atid on week- 
ends—swimming, physical fitness, running, tennis, etc. In- 
come from these activities would help to offset the additional 
overhead costs of the new building. 

The commons area would be an activity and study area for 
students during the day. At night it would be an imposing 
entrance way to the auditorium and to the Sports and Per- 
forming Arts Center, simplifying crowd control, particularly 
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ai intermissions or halftimes. It is easy to visualize its use for 
an- ' number of other activities and events such jis class meet- 
ings, parent meetings, or receptions. 

Between the main building and the natatorium, the present 
parking lot would be removed and tlie quadrangle expanded 
into that area, tJiereby improving carnpus appearance, the 
dirt removed from the construction site would be used to fill 
the bowl in front of the Headmaster s house for a smalj 
practice field and auxiliar>' parking. The present nonh park- 
ing lot would Ix? rearranged to provide additional parking 
spaces. 

sum man In summary, the school would gain:' 

of tiiiim t. Equality of athletic opportunity for girls and boys. 

2. A pool for year-round use by the school. 

3. Adequate modern indoor athletic space for all present 
and anticipated needs. 

4. Performing arts space to meet increased demand and to 
relieve present congested areas. 

5. Relief for classroom teachers by providing a commons 
area for students. 

6. Adequate and modern girls' locker room. 

7 Valid solution to all the facility problems identified in 

the 1980 ISACS Evaluation Report. 
8. Modern i7.ation of the schooFs athletic facilities to com- 

pare j^ih the other modem campus buildings. 
9 An iithletic center with indoor pool for student and 

corhmunity use after school hours and on weekends. 

Pri}jeitiuii nst Cost estimates *^or the total project, including the Sports 
and Performing Ans Center, the grounds and parking im- 
provements, amount to $5,550,000. Since most of the projea 
involves the remodeling of existing facilities, the amount is 
only a fraction of what the same space would cost new. The 
increased economy of operation of the rehabilitated build- 
ings and their rental income would otlset a substantial part of 
the utility fees for the new facility. 

Pa\f 111 order to understand the present, it is important to know 

Rcs/>(}nsv\ /r) that the school has conduaed a long term self-evaluation 
/'\u tlif) \ct'th proce.ss to meet its facility needs in a continuing way. llie 
challenges of each decade have led to timely identification by 
the Board of Trustees and the administration and they have 
been met readily by the schools benefactors. Foremost 
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examples'incliide the raising of $400J}00 in funds for Haert- 
ter Hall in 195", $333,000 forjhe Stamper Library in 1965, 
$350,000 for the Gaylord Science Buildingjn 1965, and 
$605,000 for die Fine Arts Building in 1976. 

By turning to tt'e appendices and studying tlie detailed list 
of major plant expansion projects for the past thirty years, one 
may see how wdl John Burroughs has been able to keep pace 
with the ever-changing educational demands, 

t 

\Klien John Burroughs School's financial condition has 
been stable and sound for many years, the economy and 
legislation which are reshaping the course of all institutions 
are placing greater emphasis on the necessity for a growing 
Endowment Fund to protect faculty salaries, Tlirough the 
generosity of the John Burroughs family in recent years, the 
Annual Giving Program and the Endowment Program have 
' decreased the percentage of income which tuition and fees 
contribute to the operatipn of the school. 

Percentages of Total A;{uiual Income 





Annual 






Tuition/ 


Year 


Giving 


Endowment 


Miscellaneous 


Fees 


1972-73 


10% 


3% 


5% 


82% 


1977-78 


11% 


7% • 


6% 


76% 


1982-83 


14% • 


10% 


7% 


69% 



Because of its Endowment Fund, which airrently has a 
market value of more than $7,000,000, it has been possible for 
the school to provide adequate compensation for its out- 
standing faculty with salary and l-»eneflts comparing favoi ably 
to other schools in the area. Seventy-two percent of the 
1983-84 Expenditure Budget is for facult>' and staff compensa- 
tion. 

, 1983-84 Budget 



EXPENDITURES 



INCOME 




.^0 
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The John Burroughs School Endowment Fi|nd should in- 
crease by $350,000 over the next three years to maintain 
adequate endowmertt. The endowment need Is modest and 
p realistic to guarantee and continue the proper compensation 

for the schwl's outstanding faculty. 

■ 

During the next diree years the Annujil Giving income 
must increase at an j^nnual rate of approximately ten percent 
in order to maintain' its proportion of total income: 



1983-84 1984-8 5 1985-86 Total 

Annual 

Giving . ' 

Gifts J5 18.000 «570.q00 $627,000 $1,715,000 



Site Plan Indicating Development Area 




The Annual Giving income is an imponant part of the 
school's general operating funct and therefore must continue 
without abatement". Otherwise. John Burroughs School may 
become too expensive for many of the people it now serves 
and tlie school would lose its diversity of students. 

In The Board of Trustes has voted unanimously to accept the 

Com lHsidti recommendation of the Long Range Planning Committee as 
outlined in this proposal and to support a capital campaignto 
provide the funds necessary for the construction of these 
facilities. • ' / 

Successful completion of the fund raising by June, 1985, 
would permit the construct\gn of this sports and perfoTming 
arts center prior to the retirement of Edward W. Cissel as 
Headmaster. It would bfe a lasting tribute to rhark this positive 
impact on JBS, for it was his vision and leadership which has 
brought us this challenge for the future of John Burroughs 
School, 




Responses to Prior School Needs 
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i 

Need • 


Plant Addition 


Year 


Replacement 
Cost- J 983 


Language iaboratof)' 
and Classrooms 


Main Building renovation 


1954 


S 


160,000 


Science and Drama ' 


Haertter Hall 


1957 


s 


1,400,000 


Outdoor :».thletics 


Twelve tennis courts, 
sdl-weather track, 
football field, and 
field hockey area 


1963 


1 


550,000 


library 


Stamper Library 


1965 


« 
9 


V 50,000 


Science 


Gaylord Science Building 


1966 


Si 




Science 


Animal Rbom, Laboratory 
Classroom-Science Building 


196§-73 


$ 


140,000^ 


Summer Camp 


Outdoor pool 


19p 


1 


50,000 


Outdoor Education 


Drey land Camp in 
the Ozarks 


r971 


1 


60,000 


Maintenance 


Shop and Storage Buiidins 


1972 


1 


65,000 


Sculpture, painting, 
and music 


0 

Fine Arts Building 


1976 


1 


1,100,000 


Administration, 
Classrooms, 
Study Halt 


Main Building renovation 


1976 


s 


400,000 


Energy 
Conservation 


Main Building windows; 
Heat Controls throughout 


1979-81 


s 


250.000 


Home Economics 


Main Building renovation 


1981 


# 


mm 


Admissions Office 


Haertter^Hall renovation 


1981 , 


s 


35,000 


Classroom lights 
and ceilings 


Main Building renovation 


4968-82 


i 


' 50.000" 


Weight Training 
Room 


■ 

Boys' Gymnasium 
renovation 


1983 


1 


25,000 


Industrial Arts 


Main Building renovation 


1985 


s 


40,000 



' I6J10.000 

ENDpWME^^? FOR SAURIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS ^968-83 « 7,200,000 
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